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a house, however poor, but has its bright, clean, smokeless,
smell-less bulbs, in place of the oil saucer lamps of old.

The sanitation of a city of 84,000 people and of some
150 miles of roads is no simple problem. All the sewage
is now carried away to septic tanks, at the three sewage
farms. The largest, which covers over 200 acres, is
three miles out of Mysore, near the Nanjangud road.

The importance of this subject all admit; of our enor-
mous debt to those who deal with it successfully, Mr. JL
Chartres Moloney, in his fascinating A Book of India, says
very truly, * The visitor to a great city stands in wonder-
ment before a noble building, or gazes admiringly at a
fine street. He has no wonderment or admiration left for
the facts, as wonderful and admirable, that the inhabitants
of the building just turn a tap when they need to drink
or bathe, that the sewage of street and building is not
lapping about his ankles, that the daily output of rubbish
by buildings and streets is in some mysterious fashion
whisked away from troubling his eyes and nose.'

The rebuilt houses, though new, are not monotonously
modernised, and many a fine one remains, with its beauti-
fully-carved and massive doorway, graceful screen-
windows, in which the eternal struggle to admit some air
and light and to exclude alike the prying eye of the sun
and of the passer-by, reveals itself in delicate tracery not
seen in houses built with to-day's demand for sunlight and
fresh air. Too often, when hygiene is enthroned, beauty
is deposed.

But the city, if much of it is modern, is not garish.
Indeed, in many of the streets, and before many of the
buildings, the chief impression is of something serenely
and enduringly beautiful, of a reticent yet gracious charm.

The climate is not only pleasant, but salubrious* There